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ACCOUNT of the GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


HAT which moft diflinguifhes the German univerfities, .is 

the mode of living of the ftudents. The great freedom 
they enjoyed, occafioned at former times a great wildnefs of 
charafter; but, even then, this had its happy effeéts, which ftill 
remain. In Germany all go to an univerfity who are raifed 
above the lower clafs feven the mercantile body not entirely 
excepted). All are compelled to this who fill a public charac- 
ter, as divines, jurifts, phyficians, cameralifts,* &c. Thus 
almoft all of the better claffes pafs through the freedom of an 
academical life. It is inthe univerfity that the poor and infigs 
nificant attain a fenfe of their worth and independence, which 
they would elfewhere fcarcely ever have experienced. Here 
it is that the rich and powerful are led to remark, nay, even 
compelled to acknowledge a real quality, of which they per. 
haps otherwife would never have had an idea. Scientific cul- 
ture produces a liberality which can flourifh only under it; and 
agenerality of communication, which is poflible only where 
luch expedients are employed. 

The fecond peculiarity in German univerfities is, the teachers. 
In other countries thefe pofts are generally eafy provifions for 
thofe who fill them ; who, in the progrefs of the f{ciences, take 
but little concern. In Germany, the moft remarkable, as well 

Vol. 41, 3 8 as 


* Prom kammer, 2 chamber. Under this general appellation are 
dcignated all thofe who fill the various oflices of finance, police, 
ke. which immediately belong to the government, and whofe func- 
lions are not performed in a public office, but privately, that is, in 
tambers. In this clafsare to be found a great number of that nu- 
merous clafs of men, in all parts of Germany, the hoffrathe, the 
. S0urt Counfellors,”’ 
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as the moft excellent, and almoft all that makes epoch in lite. 
rature and the fciences, iflues from thefe academical infiity. 
tions. The teacher has here a certain fixed public, which, in 
the elaboration of all ideas and fy ems, is of fuch vaft impor. 
tance. And what a public! Young men, in the bloom of 
youth, devoting themfelves with enthufiafm to their inftru@or, 
And what can be more animating to the ftudent, than the know. 
ledge that he hears the belt that can be faid on the topic; that 
ideas and difcoveries are made known to him firft, which he is 
convinced will be accepted hereafter, even by {cholars them. 
felves, with gratitude and admiration. ‘Thus teacher and learner 
have a reciprocal effe&t on each other; the one feels himfelf 
compelled to forefight and correétnefs, the other learns to efteem 
himfelf, and thus each gives to the other what he receives from 
him. 

Germany has near forty univerfities. They may be divided 
into two claffes. Into thofe, which being finall, have little in. 
fluence out of the particular ftate to which they belong; and 
into thofe, which, being large and general, may be faid to be. 
long to the whole empire. Even in the former, the German 
charaéter is apparent, but that charafter is more determinately 
expreffed in thofe of the fecond clafs; of which a defcription 
in detail is now to be made. There are four only which are 
entitled to be thus put into a diftinguifhed rank ; Jena, Gottin. 
gen, Leipzig, and Halle. 

Jena is fupported by the four little princes, the dukes of 
Saxony, by whom it has not been furnifhed with thofe rich and 
profitable inftitutions which diftinguifh fome of its rivals; but 
it has neverthelefs, at various times, rifen to great eminence by 
means of energetic teachers, It has at the fame time been 
famous for the manners of the ftudents. That wildnefs which 
in former times was fo famous, took up its abode at Jena. It 
was then not unufual, when a quarrel arofe, for the byeftanders 
to form acircle,and in the public market-place come to aa 
immediate decifion at the point of the fword. 

But in fpite of this the life led here was jovial, and aged per- 
fons, in very different fituations and fpheres of life and culture, 

, were accuftomed to recollect and {peak of their three years a 
Jena with grateful delight. During the laft fifteen years, Jena 
has been the centre of German cultivation. It was hence that 
the kantian philofophy was fir {pread in Germany. Thole 
philofophers, who, in {peculative fcience, fince the introduétion 
of the critical {chool, have attra¢éted, and {till attra&t, the greatelt 
fare of the public attention, filled a profeffor’s chair in this 
univerfity. And it is remarkable, that the great celebrity 0 
Reinhold and Fichte ceafed with their public functions here. 

At all times there has been great poverty among the itudents 
at Jena, which has doubtle!s greatly promoted the fpirit — 
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il things in common, which has always prevailed here. This 
brotherly conneétion, by means of which opinions have been as 
rapidly fhared as the {paring fuins occafionally received by any 
one of them, has been exceedingly favourable to the extenfion 
of the modern philofophy. The new do€trines were embraced 
with all the ardour of youthful enthufiafm : and here it has been 
feen how much is effeéted by the united flriving of a whole 
body. Mere moderate underftandings, and perfons without a 
previous education, have been driven in the ftream, and have 
thus attained a liberal cultivation of the mind. But ftill many 
departments of academical inftru€tion are but ill filled, and con. 
fequently the fciences are but ill taught. But on the whole, it 
ishere that the chara€ter of German univerfities is moft fairly 
exhibited. 

Gottingen is in almoft all points the very antithefis of Jena: 
fo:hat the one may be faid to fupply the wants, and complete 
the other. The public inftitutions, and the provifions for the 
profeffors, are truely royal; at the head of each branch are 
men of charaéter and diftin€tion. ‘There is much wealth among 
the fludents, and they form in general {mall circles, who have 
but little or no acquaintance with each other; without enthu- 
fafm, and without having more induftry than the ftudents at 
Jena, they learn more ; becaufe, in reality, more is to be learnt. 
Both fludents and profeffors are marked by a {tiff, pedantic, and 
afeftedly polite air, A Gottingen ftudent may be known by 
the cut of his coat and his gentility. A Gottingen profeffor 
could hardly conceal himfelf in an anonymous book. 

Leipzig is prevented from being important, by its antiquated 
elablilhments, and its inaétive narrow-minded adminiftration. 
No univerfity has ever had fo decided an inclination to treat the 
fiences as a monopoly, and thus be undifturbed in its indolent 
repofe by foreign competition, as has been at all times the cafe 
with Leipzig. It has nearly 100 teachers, public and private, 
but of whom fearcely one half really teach, But few are very 
nch, and then they become quite inaftive; the greater part are 
but poorly paid, and are hence in great poverty, and are thus 
forced to live by the hire of the bookfellersthere. The greater 
pat of the ftudents are loft among the merchants clerks and the 
hopmen, As indeed the univerfity in general is tolerably well 
funk into the trading town, the beft thing that is found there, 
and which is peculiar to the uniyerfity, is the folid claffical 
learning of the profeffors and ftudents, which is more general 
here than in other univerfities : and this .is owing alone to the 
good gymnafia, or grammar-{chools, in the eleétorate of Saxony, 
This affords an inftance by which each government may fee 
how much can be done for the univerfities even in this point 
alone, 

35 2 Halle 
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Halle is the worft of all the great univerfitier; coarfenefs 
without geniality, a narrow-minded and illiberal fludy, which 
at the utmoft, never rifes above the idea of practical utility— 
this is the rule here—a few excellent teachers form at bef but 
an exception. Thus this eftablifhment harmonizes admirably 
with the fentiments of the government to which it belongs (the 
Proffian). To complete the whole, it was a few years fince or. 
dered, in all the Pruffian univerfities, that bodily punithment 
fhould be inflited on the ftudents. 

The reflection on the origin of the German univerfities, leads 
to a melancholy comparifon with the policy of ‘the prefent age, 
The greater number of them are maintained by the eftates of 
the cloifters, which the piety of our anceftors could not better 
employ, when the reformation produced the fecularization of 
one half of the monaftic inftitutions. At this very moment the 
other half is falling into lay hands. But our princes are no 
longer pious, and have wants which were unknown in the fix. 
teenth century, 














Ceremonials obferved at the French Palace of St. Cloud. 


Bb he court of St. Cloud prefents a very curious objeét to 
our notice. The ancient etiquette of Verfailles is efta. 
blifhed there in its moft minute details; to which are added aa 
endlefs variety of forms, calculated for no other purpofe but the 
fecurity of the firft conful; and which were not thought of at 
that better period, when the depofitory of power was guarded 
by the legitimacy of its rights, and the love of the people. 

Six pofts, of 30 men each, occupy the fpace from the en- 
trance of the park, to the very walls of the caftle, which no 
one can approach without fhewing to the commanding officers 
of thefe pofts a card, figned Duroc, governor of the palaces. 
Thefe cards, at the fame time, are iflued to thofe only who are 
attached tothe fervice of the conful and Madame Bonaparte, 
who are admitted to the honour of their intimacy, or are called 
toa particular audience. The name and fignature of the bearer 
of thefe cards are in{fcribed on the back of them, They are 
granted but for a limited time, and their form and colour are 
changed every month. 

After a moft rigid examination by the commanding officer of 
each poft, a foldier attached to the laft poft, accompanies you to 
the prefe& on duty, where a particular ticket is delivered, which 
defcribes your bufinefs at the caftle, the gate by which you muft 
enter, the name of the domeftic to which you muft addrefs 
yourlelf, and that of the valet de chambre, whofe office it is to 
introduce ftrangers into that pait of the caftle to which he 18 
appointed. From that moment you are carefully watched, and 
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whether you go to the conful himfelf, or to Madame Bonaparte, 
or any perfon attached to their fervice; or if you walk in the 
park, you are conttantly watched by the man mentioned in 
the ticket of admiffion. 

Ceitain perfons attached to the fervice of Madame Bonaparte 
bear the-meffages which fhe addreffes to the firfi conful. When 
that lady wifhes to pafs the threfhold of her hufband’s chamber, 
fhe muft announce her intention by the prefe& of the palace, 
who himfelf dares not enter into the cabinet of the conful, but 
when he finds the door of the ante-chamber open. 

When tlg. conful enters the faloon of audience, he is an- 
nounced by the ancient ceremony of the ai/ de bauf; nay, it 
iseven performed with more flate, as it is the prefeét on duty 
who announces him in an clevated voice. The huiffiers imme. 
diately arrange the perfons prefent, fo as to keep them at a con- 
fiderable diftance, and it is abfolutely forbidden to approach or 
accoft the conful. His aides-de-camp form themfelves in a 
femi-circle, and attend clofely on him; they follow him as he 
moves, but always retire a little when he appears to be {peaking 
confidentially to any one. While he moves round the circle, 
the hurfliers range along the outfide of it, to obferve the motions 
of every individual of the allembly. Thofe to whom the fecret 
etiquette has been communicated, are feen to keep their heads 
almoft without a fymptom of motion. When the audience is 
finifhed, the conful retires without faluting the company, or even 
hisconful brethren. 





Hiflory of Chagin Girrey, laft Chan of the Crimea. 


[From Mrs. Guthrie’s Tour through the Taurida, or Crimea, the 
ancient Kingdom of bofphorus.] 


(CCHAcin GIRREY, the laft chan of Crim Tartary, having, 
while a youth, accompanied an embaily from the reigning 
chan to the court of Catherine II. was engaged by that politic 
princefs to remain in Peterfburgh as captain of her guards ; 
happy, no doubt, to have one of the imperial Ottoman family 
inher feivice, who might be ufeful on fome future occafion. 
An opportunity was not long wanting of making him eminently 
ufeful to Ruffia; as after the Turkiih war, fo ably conduéted by 
the Field-marfhal Romanzof,, and ended by the peace of Kainardgt 
in 1774, Crim Tartary was fubdued by the emprefs’s arms, and 
its independence {tipulated in the treaty as one of the principal 
articles of peace agreed to by the grand fultan; which enabled 
Catherine to have her captain of the guards eleéted chan of the 
peninfula; the right of choofing a fovereign being left, of 
courfe, tothe Tartars by the Ottoman court, + 
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This ftation he filled with dignity, till Prince Potemkin had 
the addrefs to engage him, in 1783, to cede his fovereignty to 
the imperial crown of Ruffia, and retire into Woronetz ona 
yearly penfion of 100,000 roubles; at which city, and at Ka. 
louga, he refided for about two years, till, grown tired of a re. 
treat among men differing from himfelf in religion, cuftoms, 
and manners, he petitioned Catharine for permiffion to vifit his 
relations at Conftantinople. 

The emprefs granted his requeft ; and the chan was received 
like a fovereign, and a defcendant of Mahomet, by the bafhaw 
of Cotchim, who came out with a great retinue tq meet him; 
and after kiffing the fkirt of his robe, prefented a letter from his 
relation the grand fulzan, inviting him in the kindeft language 
to his capital, and affuring him that he was always ready to re. 
ceive and fuccour the unfortunate. 

On this flattering invitation, Chagin Girrey proceeded to 
Conftantinople, where he was at firft well received; but foon 
after ordered to return to the ifland of Rhodes, which he was 
fo well convinced was a [pecies of exile, the forerunner of death, 
that he fought the proteétion of the French conful, who, it is 
faid, had attually prepared a {mall veffel to favour his efcape; 
but, the wind being contrary, the fatal bafhaw arrived, and, by 
the information of one of the unhappy chan’s fuite, whom he 
put to the torture, difcovered his matter hid under the conful’s 
floor. 

The bafhaw chid the devoted prince for flying from one fent 
by the fultan to wait upon him, and do him honour; but a dif 
of coffee, prefented him foon after, put an end to a life full of 
misfortunes ; and his head was fent to his- kind relation, in the 
ufual ftyle of Turkifh barbarity and defpotifm. 

The gentleman to whom I owe the above relation, fo little 
known to Europe, lived in great intimacy with Chagin Girrey 
all the time that he dwelt at Woronetz, and occafionally vifited 
bim in Kalouga. He likewife favoured me with the following 
curious anecdotes of his manner of living in the firft mentioned 
city, where he had an opportunity of feeing him almoft every 
day. 

The chan, he faid, was a man of good figure, with a mof 
piercing eye, and polleffed an excellent underflanding, nota 
little cultivated, confidering his country. His countenance was 
remarkably pale, with {trong marks of inward grief preying on 
his mind: a fufpicion confirmed by bis drefs, which was always 
black, after he abdicated ; and conflantly wore a black filk hand- 
kerchief on his head, which was carried up each fide of his face 
from under his chin, and tied above his turban. His laundrefs 
likewife difcovered, by the little circles which it left on bis 
fhirts, that he always wore a coat of mail under his clothes, pro- 
bably to ward off a fudden blow trom any fanatic ane as 
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he had near two hundred about his perfon even in his retirement, 
who conttituted his little court. However, in fpite of this pre- 
caution againit a hidden enemy, he was a man of great courage 
in the field, and upon all occafions of danger; a fingular proof 
of which he once gave, when obliged to take fhelter among the 
Ruffian troops, from an infurreétion of his fubjeéts during his 
fhort reign, inftigated by the Turkifh party. The infurgents 
having advanced againft his defenders, to the amount of 30,000 
men, the chan ftole away in the night from the {mall Ruffian 
army (if poffible, to prevent the effufion of blood next day), and 
rode direétly into the midit of his revolted fubjeéts, alone and 
unarmed, demanding the caufe of their difcontent, and of what 
they had to accufe him. This bold meafure fo completely fur- 
prifed and difcompofed the hollile army, that the foldiers de- 
clared they had no perfonal enmity to their chan, but had been 
led there by certain murfas or chiefs, without well knowing why. 
On this, Chagin Girrey ordered the murfas to be brought be- 
fore him to declare their grievances; but they, being as much 
confounded as their men, could alledge nothing in the flighteft 
degree fatisfattory : whereupon he commanded the foldiers to 
hang them up as traitors, which they inftantly did. He then 
quickly rode back alone to the Rufljan quarters, which had been 
in muchalarm on finding him gone. 

Nothing could be more fimple than his way of life, as he 
never had more than one difh at his table, which was conftantly 
boiled rice and mutton in the Tartar ityle, with water for his 
drink: after which, he took one fmall dith of coffee, and fel. 
dom ever {moked but when alone. His chamber of flate was 
covered with blue cloth, without any other furniture than a low 
Turkifh fopha, on which he fat; and at night a high filver can. 
dleftick ftood in the middle of the room on the floor, with one 
wax candle init. He commonly wore gloves, as he hada cuftom 
of throwing a fix pound cannon ball from one hand to another, 
while he fat converfing with thofe about him. 

His principal amufement he derived from his hawks and 
horfes; of which he brought a number with him from the Crimea: 
but as he could not enjoy the fport fo well in the city, where he 
at firft lived, the archbifhop of Woronetz gave up to him his 
country houfe, a civility which he nobly rewarded, by prefent. 
ing him with a large rich crofs, fet with diamonds, fuch as the 
Ruffian archbifhops wear on their breaft {ufpended from the neck 
with a blue ribbon. The chan erected feveral {mall Chinefe 
buildings in the gardens, where he gave the neighbouring gentry 


little entertainments, and was fo very generous that few vilited 


him without receiving fome prefent. 
The gentleman, who related thefe anecdotes, fhewed mea gold 


enamelled {nuff-box, and a gold watch, which Chegin bade him 
wear 
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wear for his fake, that every time he took {nuff or marked the 
hour, he might think of him. 

He once fent a diamond ring, of 20,000 roubles value, toa 
much re{peéted minifter at Peterfburgh; but the court prevented 
its delivery, and bade the meffenger tell his mafter, that a prefent 
to a Ruffian minifter was improper, although the chan had ac. 
companied the gift with a handfome little note, wherein he told 
his excellency, that it was the oriental cuftom to prefent marks 
of efleem tothofe whom we love. On receiving back this ring, 
with the reprimand, he only replied, that the Ruffians did not 
hold thofe opinions while he had minifters. Catharine fent 
him the riband of St. Andrew, with a diamond crefcent, in. 
flead of the crofs and faint hanging to it as ufual ; on which he 
remarked, that if the ufual infignia had been appended to it, his 
religion would have forbidden him to wear it, and without them 
it was only a piece of riband with trinkets, which he declined 
accepting. 











Obfervations on the Trade of the Gum of Senegal. 


MONG the various performances that have appeared of 
late years, relating to Africa, there are few fo inftru€tive 
and fo interefting as that intitled ‘* Fragments on Africa.” 

Under this modeft title the author, who had an employment 
in this part of the world in 1787, has colle&ted a great number 
ot documents concerning the people, the produétions, and the 
trade, of an extenfive part of the weftern coaft. 

The inflruétions he has given upon the gum-trade, one of the 
moft important branches of commerce, appear fo interefting, 
that we think the infertion of them will be acceptable to many 
of our readers. 

The gum of Senegal is a vegetable juice concreted, that oozes 
through the clefts in the bark of certain trees, either naturally, 
or by means of incifion, and that afterwards grows hard. 

This fubftance is of ufe in a number of manufa@tures ; it is 
indifpenfable in almoft every branch of dying, and of cloth- 
painting ; it is neceflary for the fabrication of filk, ribbons, 
lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and hats ; it is wanted in medicinal pre- 
parations, and in confeétionary ; it is employed by painters and 
gilders, and many other artificers; and befide thefe beneficial 
ufes, has the valuable advantage of being a wholefome and very 
nutritious food. ‘This precious article of trade was in former 
times exported only trom Arabia, and brought through Egy pt to 
Martfeilles. 

When the Europeans firft began to frequent the coaft of Are 
guin, Portendick, and Senegal, the Moors undoubtedly offered 
them gum for fale; but the Arabic was then exclufively in 
vogue; 
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vogue; and it was only towards the commencement of the fe- 
venteenth century, that gum fenegal was made known to Europe 
by the Dutch. 

The French, at laft becoming mafters of the navigation of 
this river, and of the anchorage grounds off Arguin and Por- 
tendick, were foon apprifed, that in the fouthern parts of 
the great defert of Zaarha, that lay near Senegal, there were in 
thofe fandy and uncultivated traéts, three confiderable forefts of 
gum-trees. They caufed the places where thefe forefts were 
fiuated, to be well viewed and examined; the forefts themfelves 
were duly infpeéted. It was found that their diflance was fuf- 
ficiently in the proximity of the northern fides of the river, and 
of the anchorage grounds off Arguin and Portendick, for the 
convenient tranf{portation thither of the article that was wanted. 
Gum of courfe was procured, and experiments were made, that 
fhewed it was able to rival the very beft of the Arabic. Specu- 
laions followed, and the French brought this new obje& of 
trade into great requett. 

During the latter half of the laft century, the merchants at 
Bourdeaux and Nantes made comparative trials of the gum fe- 
negal with others; by which it appeared, that it was fuperior 
to all the gums of the eaft, even to thofe of Arabia; that it was 
more mucilaginous and gluing; that in fome arts and trades, 
and in particular operations, no other gum could equal it; that 
it poffeffed, in fhort, fo many effential qualities, that no other 
could enter into competition. 

Thefe experiments were made known to the public, and pro- 
cured a fuperior credit to the gum cultivated by the Moors of 
Zaarha, and fold by them to the French faftories of the Senegal. 
Thus this gum grew into favour; and for thefe thirty years has 
obtained a general preference. 

It was nearly about this time, that a refinement in tafte and 
luxury diftufed itfelf throughout all claffes ; manufactures of filk, 
gauzes, lawns, and painted linens, were multiplied every where. 
Gum entering into the fabrication of all thefe, the demand for 
it became very confiderable, and it is now a commercial article 
of much importance. 

Senegal is able to fupply Europe, annually, with two mil« 
lions of pounds weight of that commodity; the trade of which 
willemploy a number of capitals, veffels and feamen, for its 
purchafe and tranfportation to France ; and at the average price 
of 35 fous per pound, it will produce a fale of 3,500,000 livres, 
and a profit of nearly 3,000,000, 

The tree that produces the gum, is a fpecies of acacia, and 
bears among the Moors, and the negroes in the neighbourhood 
of the Senegal the name of Uerack when its gum is white, and 
of Nebuch when it is red. 

Vol. 41, g T Thefe 
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Thefe two forts of acacia gum-trees are the moft widely 
fpread, and have furprizingly thriven in the white and quick. 
fands that form the foil of the countries lying upon the coaf, 
which extend from Cape Blanco, in Barbary, to Cape Verd, 
and in thofe that lie on the north of the Senegal, between Ga. 
lam and the faétory called the Defert. 

Several other {pecies of gum-trees alfo grow there; but the 
uerack and the nebuch are at once the moft valuable, and in the 
createlt plenty ; of them chiefly confift three large foretts of 

gum.trees, that go under the names of Sahal, Alfarack, and EI. 
hiebar, and are fituated towards the fouthern extremity of the Za. 
arha, or great defert of Barbary, at an almoft equal diftance 
from the Senegal and the fea. 

The gum-tree uerack is alfo widely fpread in the neighbour. 
hood of Fort St. Louis on the Senegal, and on the fouthern 
banks of that river, as far as Podhor: it is found in the ifles 
of Sorr and Thiong, and in the Wood Ifland. Thefe trees do 
not grow together, but are fcattered here and there. 

The gum-tree of Senegal 1s generally not above eighteen or 
twenty feet in height, and hardly more than three feet round; 
fuch are, according to the report of the Moors that fell us the gum, 
the trees of the three forefts of Sahel, Abfatack, and Elhiebar. 
Gum trees of twenty-five and twenty-eight feet high, are found 
in the ifles of Thiong and Sorr; but the foil here is covered 
with a layer of vegetable earth—fuch trees however are very 
{carce. 

The gum-tree is ufually crooked, of a difagreeable appear. 
ance, and of an irregular and unfeemly make; almolt all the 
trees are, in the language of forefters, ftunted and grubby ; and 
the young plants in their firf growth, look more like bufhes 
than infant trees. 

This doubtlefs is occafioned by the aridity .and other bad qua- 
lities of the fandy foil that produces them; but chiefly by the 
baleful fharpnefs of the eaftern winds that blow conftantly during 
the whole winter, and prevent their thriving, and coming to their 
full perfection. 

The leavesof this tree grew alternately, and ave double-winged; 
they are very {mall and of a dry and dirty green: the branches 
are thorny at the root of the leaves; the bl« oms white and ee 
the wood is folid hard and dry, and the bark fmooth, and of a 
darkifh grey. 

Thole who are defirous of further details and particulars con- 
ce! apr: 4 th egum-trees of Senegal, will find them in the writings 
Mr. lanfon, member o! yo 
v velled and | dv elt in the Sen gal, moretham fifty years ago, 254 
naturalift and a man of learning. 

He give a defcription of ali the fpecics of gum-trees that 
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teenth degree of north latitude, and from the fhores of the At- 
lantic, to the eighth degree of longitude from the ifle of Ferro. 

The Moorifh tribes we have formed conneétions w ith, in the 
Senegal, and who frequent the weftern fides of that river, and 
fell us their gum, are three in number, known by the names of 
Trarfhaz, Brachnaz, and Ouled-elhaghi, or Darmanko. 

Thefe three tribes feem to have enjoyed, for feveral ages, the 
dominion and commerce of the countries fouth of the Zaarha, 
and lying north of the courfe of the Senegal, from the mouth of 
that river, to the longitude of Galam. 

Thefe three tribes have fixed fettlements in fome of the ha- 
bitable parts of the vaft defert of Zaarha, Thefe fettlements 
are nearly 200 leagues diftant from the Senegal, in the moft in- 
terior part of the defert. 

The defert of Zaarha may be compared to that of Thebais, 
with this difference however, that the fettlements in the great 
defert of Barbary are lefs confiderable, as well as lefs agreeable, 
than thofe of Thebais; they lie at very great diftances from cach 
other; vegetation is forwarded in the lands around them, by 
feveral fprings of frefh water. Palm and date and other trecs 
of the like fort grow there, and produce fruits and nutritious 
fubftances ; but above all afford fhade no lefs defirable in fome 
refpeéts, than the fruit themfelves. 

The foreft of Sahal is in the fole polfefiion of the Trarfhaz. 
It confifis entirely ot white guim-trees, or that ial white 
gum; whichis the moft precious of any, on account of its 
whitenefs and purity. Sahal is fituated twenty leagues to the 
eaft of Portendick, and twenty-five to the north-eatt of that 
bank of the river, which is frequented by the Trarfhaz. In 
1787, this foreft was of principal importance, as it gave occafion 
to the molt a&tive conne&tions between them and the French on 
the Senegal, and alfo with the Englifh, who fince the peace of 
1783 had continued to carry on their trade in the offings of the 
neighbouring fhore. 

According to traditions in credit among the Moors inhabiting 
the countries fouth of the Zaarha, and preferved tor generations 
by the Marabouts, who are their priefls, the tribe of the Brach- 
naz and that of Ouled-cel-Haghi compofed formerly but a fing!e 
one. It is now upwards of four centuries fince a colony of 
the Ouleds, that poflefs a very confiderable fettlement under the 
tropic of Cancer, between the 10th and 15th degree of longi- 
tude eaft of the ifle of Ferro, left its native habitations, under a 
chief named Amer Abdallah, and fettled in a country that was 
habitable, 100 leagues to the north of the forefts of Al-fatack 
and El-hiebar. Thefe Ouleds bore alfo the name of Brachnaz, 
They appropriated to themfelves from that time, the poifefhon 
of the territory comprized between that of the Trarfhaz and the 
Ludamar, together with the management of the forells of Al-fa- 
ie ae tack 
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tack and El-hiebar, and the working of the feveral falt-mines, 
in thofe fandy deferts. 

The foreft of El-hiebar, belonging to thefe Moors, lies more 
to the north than the two other forefts of gum-trees. It is thirty. 
two leagues from the efcale, or trading place called the Cok, 
and the fort of Podhor, forty leagues from the efcale of the de. 
fert, thirty leagues from Portendick, fixty leagues from Arguin, 
and twenty-five leagues from the river St. Jean, which runs into 
the fea near Cape Mirick, and of which the Englifh retained the 
property by the treaty of peace of 1783. 

(To be continued.) 








NATURAL HISTORY of the ARCTIC FOX, 
[From Bingley’s Animal Biography. ] 


HE arftic fox is {maller than the common fox, and of a 
bluefh grey colour, which fometimes changes to perfeét 
white. The hair is very thick, long, and foft: the nofe tharp, 
and the ears fhort, and almoft hid in the fur ; the legs are fhort, 
and the toes covered on the under parts like thofe of a hare. 
The tail is fhorter, but more bufhy than that of the common fox, 
Thefe animals are found only in the arétic regions, near the po- 
Jar circle, and in the iflands of the frozen and eaftern oceans, 
where they are met with in incredible numbers. Steller has 
given us an ample and entertaining defcription of their man. 
ners. 
* During my unfortunate abode, (fays he), on Bering’s Ifland, 
I had opportunities more than enough of fludying the nature of 
this animal, which far exceeds the common fox in impudence, 
eunning, and roguery. The narrative of the innumerable tricks 
they played, might vie with Albertus Julius’s hiftory of the apes 
on the ifland of Saxenburg. 

They forced themfelves into our habitations by night as 
well as by day, ftealing all that they could carry off; even 
things that were of no ufe to them, as knives, flicks, and clothes. 
‘They were fo inconceivably ingenious as to roll down our 
heavy calks of provifions, and then fteal the meat out of them fo 
ably, that, at firft, we could not bring ourfelves to afcribe the 
tieittothem. As we have {tripped an animal of its fkin, it has 
often happened that we could not avoid ftabbing two or three 
foxes, from their rapacity in tearing the flefh out of our hands. 
if: we buried it ever {fo carefully, and even added fiones to 
the weight of earth that was upon it, they not only found it out, 
but with their fhoulders fhoved away the {tone, lying under them, 
aud helping one another with all their might. If, in order to 
fecure it, we put any animal on the top of a high poft inthe air, 
they 
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they either dug up the earth at the bottom, and thus tumbled the 
whole down, or one of them clambered up, and with incredible 
artifice and dexterity threw down what was upon it. 

“They watched all our motions, and accompanied us in 
whatever we were about to do.. If the fea threw up an animal 
of any kind, they devoured it before we could get up to refcue 
it from them; if they could not confume the whole of it at 
once, they trailed it in portions to the mountains, where they 
buried it under ftones before our eyes, running to and fro fo long 
as any thing remained to be conveyed away. While this was 
doing, others ftood on guard and watched us. If they faw any 
one coming at a diilance, the whole troop would combine at 
once, and begin digging all together in the fand, till a beaver 
would be fo completely buried under the furface that not a trace 
of it could be feen. In the night time, when we flept in the 
field, they came and pulled off our night-caps, and ftole our 
gloves from under our heads, with the beaver coverings, and the 
{kins that we lay upon. In confequence of this we always flept 
with our clubs in our hands, that if they awoke us we might 
drive them away or knock them down. 

“ When we made a halt to reft by the way, they gathered 
around us, and played a thoufand tricks in our view; and whenwe 
fat ftill they approached us fonear, that they gnawed the thongs of 
our fhoes. If we lay down, as if intending to fleep, they came 
and{melt at our nofes, to try. whether we were dead or alive; 
if we held our breath, they gave us fuch a tug of the nofe as 
though they would bite it off. On our firft arrival, they bit off 
the nofes, the fingers, and the toes of our dead, while we were 
preparing the grave, and thronged in fuch a manner about the 
infirm and fick, that it was with -difficulty we could keep them 
off 

“ Every morning we faw thefe audacious animals patrolling 
about among the fea-lions and fea-bears lying on the ftrand, 
[melling at {uch as were afleep, to difcover whether fome one of 
them might not be dead; if that happened to be the cafe, they 
proceeded to diffeét him immediately, and foon afterwards all 
were at work in dragging the parts away ; becaufe the fea-lions 
lometimes in their {leep overlay their young, they every morn- 
ing examined, as if confcious of this circumftance, the whole 
herd of them one by one, and immediately dragged away the 
dead cubs from their dams. 

’ As they would not fuffer us to be at reft either by night or 
day, we became fo exafperated at them, that we killed them, 
Young and old, and plagued them by every means we could de- 
vile. When we awoke in the morning, there always lay two or 
three that had been knocked on the head inthe night ; and 1 can 
fely affirm, that during my flay inthe ifland, I killed abovetwo 
hundred of thefe animals with my ewnhands. * 


“6 On 
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** On the third day after my arrival, I knocked down witha 
club, within the {pace of three hours, upwards of feventy of 
them, and made a covering to my hut of their fkins,— 
They were fo ravenous, that with one hand we could hold to 
them a piece of flefh, and with a flick or axe in the other could 
knock them on the head. 

Fiom all the circumftances that occurred during our flay, 
#t was evident that thefe animals could never before have been 
acquainted with mankind, and that the dread of man is not in. 
nate in brutes, but muil be grounded on long experience.” 








PARALLEL BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS, 


PON a juft eftimation, the internal faculties of the moft in. 
telligent of the brute creation will be found at a prodigious 
diftance beneath thofe of men. 

There is no era of greater brightnefs than another in the hif- 
tory of any animal but man; all, from the earlieft records of 
time to the prefent moment, is one uniform period of far greater 
darknefs than any recorded in the annals of mankind. 

If it is urged, that there may have been fome unrecorded ara 
of human fociety, wherein men were in a flate of equal dark. 
nefs, it muift be allowed that they have emerged out of it, which 
equally proves the great fuperiority of their nature. 

Speech, that wonderful faculty by which men convey to each 
other every emotion of their heart and every idea of their mind, 
is natural to all the human race, even to the mott uncultivated 
negro and favage, but is unknown to the wifeft of all other ani- 
mals. Is this owing to a defeét in the organs of [{peech? No, 
In fome animals thefe organs feem fufliciently capable of it, 
and fome have been taughi to pronounce {entences, but none t) 
underfiand what they pronounced ; for language implies a feries 
of conneéted ideas fuperior to what any animal but man feems 
able to attain. 

How comes it, that with fo much fagacity and refleétion, a 
fome people contend fome animals poilefs, the flrongeft and 
fhrewdeft among them have not made the weaker and lefs intel- 
ligent fub{fervient to their ufe ? How comes it that the molt un- 
cultivated of the human {pecies have, from the beginning ol 
time, made the moft powerful and knowing of the brute crea 
tion fubfervient to their’s ? If, by his external form, man has 
fome advantages over them, by forming an alliance, they might 
foon over-balance this, and free themfelves from fubjestion. 
What human force could fland againft an allied army of lions, 
elephants, and eagles, if they had judgment to ufe their fuperiol 
powers 2. 
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Even attention to their young, the moft univerfal and mott 
amiable part of the charaéter of irrational animals, feems inde- 
pendent of fentiment and refleétion, and to proceed trom the 
blind impulfe which prompts them to the choice of plants ia 
ficknefs, to ac cumulate provifions, and build cells; for after a 
fhort period thofe young are entirely negleéted, and no trace of 
affection, or the {mallet tender recollettion, feems any longer to 
fubfift between the parent and the child. 

How diifcrent is this from the fenfations of the human fpecies, 
where the father and mother feel their youth reftored and their 
exiftence multiplied in their children ; who encourage their ex- 
ertions, and fupport them under difappointments ; whofe chief 
happinefs depends onthe profperity of their offspring, and who 
feel the approach of age without fadnefs, while the evening of 
their lives is brightened by the rifing reputation of their chil- 
dren. 

Thus, when we turn our refleftions to the reafoning faculties 
of man, and the endowments of the human foul, the diftance 
between this and the higheft intelligence of any other animal is 
infinite. 

The only advantage that other animals can be fuppofed to 
have over man is, that being excluded by their nature from all 
mental enjoyments, they are alfo fecured from al] the pains and 
difquietudes that proceed from the fame fource; but to acquire 
an exemption from difquietude, at the expence of being equally 
exempted from all the delicate feelings of the mind and affections 
of the heart, is a purchafe which I hope no honeft mind will 
ever be willing to make. 

An ingenious lady, Mrs. Greville, in a celebrated Ode to In. 
difference, feems, however, defirous of the exchange ; but the 
moft fcrupulous obfervers of truth on other occafions are per- 
mitted to be infincere in poetry. 


Resets -— - — 


On the ORIGIN ef WAR. 


OWEVER fanguine fome authors may write in favour of 
war, it mufl be confeffed by all to bea very deflruftive 

evil. Weare informed that Cain murdered Abel, and from 
the prevalency of perfonal malice, as foon as property increafed 
to any confiderable degree, its owners not only proteéted their 
own, but feized upon that of others. Poffeflions became the 
caufe of envy, and dominions authorized their lords to be ty- 
rants over the human race. Nimrod wasamiehty hunter before 
the Lord: he was of an ambitious {pirit. Pharaoh oppreffed 
not only his own fubjects, but the peeple of God. The fin of 
mankind, no doubt, juflly expofes them to war and bloodfhed ; 
for it is the truth, that if there were no fin, there would be no 

war. 
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war. “ From whence come wars znd fightings among you=~ 
come they not hence of your lufts ?” is the language of an 
apofile. 

The pride of man is the chief origin of contention. Who 
fhould be the greateft, was the inquiry of different parties jn 
their angry difputes. 

A {pirit of independency has produced the ruin of mankind; 
for individuals from private ftations have arifen, and bid defiance 
to all others. 

To acquire a name amongtt men, is a great flimulus to blood. 
fhed. How many hazard their lives to obtain the applaufe of 
mortals ! and frequently it happens that they lofe their lives at 
avery early period of their age—a monumental infcription is 
all that remains of their heroic deeds ! A {pirit of vain glory is 
never fatisfied. Like Alexander, it weeps becaufe it has no 
more of the human race to conquer. This difpofition is gene. 
rally produétive of its own ruin; for ambition overfhoots 
the boundaries of prudence, and, like a whirlpool, {wallows 
up itfelf. 

A fpirit of revenge is the worft motive to continue hoftilities: 
we have injured, and therefore it is right to do all the mif- 
chief we can to others ! What a diabolical temper, and how un- 
worthy the name of Chriftians ! Whereas the [pirit of the gof- 
pel isto return good for evil. Chrift fays, ‘ I fay unto you, 
love your enemies, blefs them that curfe you, and pray for them 
that defpitefully ufe you and perfecute you.” 

It is very much to the purpofe for me to introduce an extract 
from an eaftern tale replete with inftruétion—it is the {peech of 
a prime minifter of ftate to an eaftern monarch, when led away 
by fome of his courtiers from peace, to intend the horrors of 
war. 

“© O Abdumal, liften to the di€tates of wifdom! The voice of 
mercy has been uttered by my lips, and thou art offended. The 
luft of conqueft, founded on ambition, is a cruel and infatiable 
thirft of blood. But how inconfiflent is man! I have men- 
tioned the daily facrifice of a fingle victim to this paflion, and 
thou art ftruck with horror: but thine eyes have beamed with 
joy in the thoughts of a war, in which millions of thy fellow- 
creatures, and many of thy brethren, O Abdumal ! muft fall 
the victims of that favage paflion. Thefe thy courtiers and thy 
friends, who juftly appeared fhocked at the cruelty of daily be- 
reaving a fingie father or a tender mother of the child of their 
hopes, propofe, in the gaiety of their hearts, to {trip ten thou. 
fand parents of their beloved offspring, to make ten thoufand 
difconfolate widows, ten thoufand unhappy orphans, for thy 

daily diverfion, and to cure thee of thy melancholy. 

** Thofe who call me barbarian, for oniy defiring thee to 
ftain thy lips with blood, would fill thy baths, and perfuade thee 
Q to 
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to fwim in the vital flream that muft flow from the bofoms of 
thy friends, who now look up to thee as their common father, 
their lord, their guardian. ‘They will not indeed die by thy 
hand; but thon, O Abdumal! will be the unjuft caufe of their 
defiru@tion. The nations whom thou art thus to treat as thy 
enemies now revere thy virtues, but by flratagems, too big with 
horror to be repeated, are to be the innocent viétims of thy 
ambition, and their blood, like the waters of the Nile in the 
Egyptian fields, is to overflow the land, and fatten it for thy 
poffeflion. In fine, they propofe as a remedy for thy languifhing 
fpirits the burning of cities andthe rape of virgins: the fword, 
fire, and famine are to be let loofe, and injuftice and cruelty are 
to ereét the trophies of thy viétory. O Abdumal! to what a 
monfter would they transform thee! What remedy is this for 
thy melancholy ? War is indeed the moft dreadful fcourge tbat 
can affli& mankind. It ought never to be undertaken but when 
thelaws of nature and felf-defence render it neceflary, and then 
it ought to be carried on with the utmoft vigour. Thofe who 
fall in the defence of their country and their native rights, refign 
their breath on the bed of honour ; viétory then juftly wreaths 
the laurel crown; and the {word fhould never be fheathed till the 
ambitious tyrant is humbled in the duf, till the bleffings of peace 
are fecured, and the rights of mankind eftablifhed on a bafis 
folid and durable as that of the everlafting mountains.” 

The miferies of war cannot be too fincerely deprecated. That 
the peace and happinefs of the world fhould be facrificed to gra- 
tify the ambition of a few individuals is, indeed, a truly melan- 
choly confideration. 

T. M. 


Handfworth, April 9, 1803. 





On MYSTERY and REVELATION. 
By Dr. Hunter. 


LL is myflery, and all is revelation and difcovery, from the 
infe&t, too {mall for fight, {wimming in a drop of watery 
up to yonder flaming orb, which revolves at an immeafurable 
diftance over our heads. Is not man a great myftery to him- 
felf ? But is he to renounce his being becaufe he is unable to 
explain it >—Is he to call the union of matter with mind an ab- 
furdity, becaufe their mutual influence efcapes his penetration ? 
How many combinations aétually exift of which we have no 
Perception, and which we would pronounce to be impoffible ! 
Inall the ways and works of the Moft High there is a wonderful 
mixture of Juminoufnefs and obfcurity, of minutenefs and mag- 
nitude, of complexnefs and fimplicity. 
Vol. 41, 3 U Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by F.0. Zillwood, of Dorchefler, to W. Bickham’s Charade, inferted the 
21ft of March. 


\ K J HEN God Omnipotent was pleas’d to call 
From gloomy chaos this terraqueous ball, 

His will ordain’d, and fanétion’d the decree, 

One day in feven fhould ever ha'low’d be; 

SUN DAY obferve then, both in deed and word, 

As faithful fervants waiting for their Lord. 


+++ We have received the like anfwer from Thomas Adey, J. Lewis, and 
J. Bloomfield, of Poole; G. Coulman, of Broadhempfion; H. Humphreys 
John Squance, T. Whicker, R. Holwell, and William Strong, of Exéter- 
Ww. Giford, of South Petherton; Robert Berry, of South Molton; be 
clufe, of Awlifcombe; ].Channon, of Ottery ; J. Waldron,of Lyme; Jona 
Whittle, of Upway ; and R. Horley, of Wellington. 





Anfwer, by R. Holwell, of Exeter, to W. Strong’s Enigma, inferted March 28, 


HE SWORD of war, how dreadful are its feenes ! 
Replete with blood, and lavith of its means. 


{Gr We have received the like anfwer from J. O. Zillwood, Dorchefer, 





Anfwer, by W. Gifford, South Petherton, to Eleanor’s Charade, inferted March 28, 


BARGAIN’s what is often feen, 
At fairs and markets where I’ve been. 


#.* Wehave received the like anfwer from R. Holwell, Thomas Whicker, 
J. Squance, H. Humphreys, and W. Strong, of Exeter; T. Adey, J]. Lewis, 
and]. B. Bloomfield, of Poole; S. L. Margary, of Newton Abbot; John 
Channon, of Ortery; Reclufe, of Awlifcombe ; J. Rogers, of Briftol; J.0O. 
Zillwood, of Dorchefler; B. Fiander,of Melbury Ofmond; T. Rutger, of 
Clowance; W. Brutton, of Kingfbridge; G. Coulman, of Broadhempfton; 
J. Adey, of Seldown; J. Tremlett, of Newton Bufhel; W. Soper; and 
T. Coumbe, of St. German’s. 


= — eee 


A CHARADE, éy R. Berry, of Southmolton. 





N of ftroke, and half a {core, 
f 


Will fhew what’s oft by women wore. 





A CHARADE, by T. Rutger, of Clowance. 
epee my firft’s compos’d with tafle, 


Of myrtle, thorn, or yew; 
In ruder flate fhelters the beaft, 
From ftorms and winds that blow. 


If you would find my next with eafe, 
The farm-yard is its home; 

Where fatten’d for mankind to {eize, 
And haflento its doom. 


Porcupine like, I fparn my foes, 
When they would fain affail me; 
Milk is a food I oft-times chufe, 
My whole now you'll fee plainly, 
6 


POETRY, 

















ferted the : a 
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Forthe WEEKLY ENTERTAINERes 
To LEA LOU §. ¥. 


ewis, and 

mphreys, AH jealoufy! pale wretch of haggard eye, 
xeter; And wild diforder’d mien! on whom attend, 

ton; Re. Envenom’d hate, difiruft, 

ne; Johh And comfortlefs def{pair. 


Why thus, whilft love his lufcious banquet fpreads, 
Doft thou delight, in fullen gloom oblcur’d, 
To caft thy bitter diegs 
March 28, In pleafure’s rofy bowl? 
With thee, revenge his midnight converfe holds, 
And calls forth murder from her black retreat, 
With all the grifly troop 
Of mifery and death. 





orchefler, Sleep fliesthy couch; or if, at morn’s approach, 
A tranfient flamber feals thy weary eyes, 
No ‘baliny reft is thine, 
March 28, For ftil!, in t'oublous dreams, 


Inventive fancy senovates thy grief; 
Still on thy mind the tyrant pafhiog preys, 
‘And o’er thy torrur’d heart 
Pours forth its bitter gal! 
Whicker, Where’er thy fleps approach the flow’rets fade, 
]. Lewis, And fhrink infe€ted from thy pois’nous touch, 
ot; John Sad emblems of the youth 
io ; Who pines beneath thy fway. 
Since from this foul thy fetters are remov’d, 
No more {halt thou, with fetid breath, deftroy 
The tender buds of hope, 
Or love’s enchanting flow’rs. 


a1; 
Rutger, of 
empfton; 
per; and 


PALEMON. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


Toa Lady who fent me a Watch-Picce worked with ber own Hair. 


EIGN, {weet Eliza! to accept my lay, 
Tho’ void of beauties which enchant the fair; 
My unfledg’d' mufe would fain the tribute pay, 
Due to the valu’d prefent of your hair. 


To paint the pleas’d emotions of my heart, 

When firfl the watch-piece burft upon my view, 
Does far, alas! exceed my feeble art, 

And claims the genius of a Pope and you. 


With your requeft I'll chearfully comply, 
And keep th’ invaluable piece for ever; 
Oft fhall it flutter neath a burfting figh, 
Rais’d by remembrance of the virtuous giver. 


May Heaven prote& you thro’ the varied fcene, 
Inceffant changing, of the human life ! 
e RY Shelter you kindly trom invet’rate fpleen, 
TRY, Maligaant demon of immortal ftrife. 
When 














THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


When with the pleafing poignancy of love, 
Your virgin bofom doth impetuous burn, 

May you that blifs refin’d, celeftial prove, 
An ardent, conftant, and fincere return. 


Thus may you *appy live, thus end eve devs, 
*»Midft ceafelefs plaudits of immortal praife! 
Then fhall your heaven-born fpirit joyful rife, 
Guarded by angels to its native fkies! 

There fhall it fix its permanent abode, 

Loft in the glorious {plendours of its God! 


Plymouth-Dock. FIDELIS. 














































STATE of EUROPE zn 1803. 
TS nations at prefent all Europe command, 


One governs the fea, and the other the land; 
This fpreads its domain from the north to the fouth, 
And lives, like a thief, from the hand to the mouth ; 
While the other, like bees, with a well-hoarded ftore, 
To the eaft and weft ranges, to gather ftill more : 
In France, all are beggars, marauders, or robbers; 
In England—direfors, contra&tors, flock-jobbers : 
Thefe nations, once great, in their pride and their glory 
Now talk of their greatnefs—but tell a new flory ; 
One’s anxious for plunder, but fears to get knocks, 
>T’other fears to make war—tor fear of the flocks; 
No matter if thoufands are fent to their graves, 
Where a conful commands a whole nation of flaves. 
But in England the value of livesis computed, 
By annuities granted, transferr’d, or commuted ; 
Our glory and pride with the flocks rife and fall, 
?Tis omoiwm determines the fate of us all ; 
Then how vain about glory all pother or fufs, 
Since confuls govern them, and con/ols govern us. 





On WRITING. 


TS me what genius did the art invent, 

The lively image of the mind to paint? 
Who firft the fecret how to colour found, 

And to give fhape to reafon, wilely found? 

With bodies how to clothe ideas taught, 

And how to draw the pifture of a thought? 

Who taught the hand to fpeak, the eye to hear 
A diftant language, roving far and near? 

Woofs fotreft notes outft:ip loud thunder’s found, 
Ano Ipreads its accents thro’ the world’s vaft round 
Yer with kind fecrefy fecurely roll 

Whilpers of abfent friends from pole to pole; 

A fpeech heard by the deaf—fpoke by the dumb, 
Whole accents recch a long—long time to come ; 
Which dead men {peak as well as thofe that live, 
Tell me what genius did the art contrive ? 









ON A VERY TALL FOOL. 
(; OOD friend, as you increafe in satlne/s, 
- 


Your head feems to increafe in fmadl/ne/s! 
For God’s fake, ftop! or much I fear 
Your nod will wholly difappear! 





